tinually visiting the outposts with the solemn warn-
ing: 'The Brigadier requests you will be particularly
on the alert.' At night, while the others rested, a
handful of mutineers, firing blank cartridge, could
raise an alarm which would force every man in
the entrenchment to stand to arms.  The enemy
had not yet pressed an attack home, but the garrison
knew that, when the time came, each outpost must
hold its own whatever force  might be brought
against it, since if one post were overwhelmed there
would be little hope for the rest: the general reserve
had numbered, when the siege began, fifty men
only, and their strength was decreasing every day.
It was resolved that, whatever might befall, there
should be no surrender, and that the enemy should
not boast of a second Cawnpore. If once the defences
were carried, every man must die at his post while
the women and children were blown up with the
magazine. Dr Fayrer, who divided his time between
the bedside and the parapet, had a heavy sabre
ground to a fine edge and point, fitted with a
leather thong for the wrist, and hung up ready to
hand, being determined to give a good account of
himself if the enemy broke in. He refused, however,
to give men poison for their wives.
The enemy sharpshooters were still a constant
menace. They used to darken the rooms from which
they were firing, so as to be less visible through the
loopholes, but before long the officers learnt "from
Captain Fulton that they could be seen with a glass
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